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Ein Nachruf. 





Als vor kurzem die Nachricht von dem Dahinscheiden des Professors 
des Deutschen an der University of Pennsylvania, Dr. phil. Marion D. 
Learned, durch das Land ging, zog tiefe und aufrichtige Trauer in die 
Herzen einer zahlreichen Schar von Freunden, Schiilern und Kollegen ein. 
Seine unermiidliche und weitgehende Tiatigkeit hatte dem Bilde. welches 
wir von ihm in uns trugen, das Geprage solcher Frische und Jugendlich- 
keit gegeben, dass es schwer wurde, die Erwartungen und die Hoffnungen 
auf eine noch lange dauernde Entwicklung — er war erst sechzig Jahre 
alt — mit seinem armen, von der tiickischen Krankheit geschlagenen 
Korper, ins Grab zu tragen. 

Seit einem Menschenalter als Lehrer tatig, immer anregend, for- 
dernd und begeisternd, hat er seinen Wirkungskreis bestindig erweitert 
und vertieft. Wenn man den Bericht iiber seine ‘Tatigkeit in ,,Who’s Who 
in America” liest, so sieht man, dass er an allen Unternehmungen, die die 
héchsten Interessen der deutschamerikanischen Geschichte und Kultur, 
der deutschen Literatur und des deutschen Unterrichts und Schriftsteller- 
tums zu bewahren suchten, einen regen und oft leitenden Anteil hatte. 
Immer riistig, immer froh und vorwiartsschauend, immer die positiven 
Entwicklungsmomente betonend, schritt er dahin auf seiner Bahn. Wo 
immer er Menschen und Kriafte fand, die dem Ganzen dienen konnten, da 
zog er sie an sich und bemiihte sich, ihnen auf die uneigenniitzigste Art 
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eine stetige und gliickliche Laufbahn zu eréffnen. Die Zahl seiner Schiiler 
war fiir amerikanische Verhiltnisse gross, und alle hingen mit Liebe und 
Verehrung an ihm. 

Ich erinnere mich auf das lebhafteste meines ersten Zusammentref- 
fens mit ihm. Eines Tages, vor nahezu fiinfunzwanzig Jahren, als ich 
von meinen zahllosen Klassen in einem kleinen College im westlichen 
Pennsylvanien nach meiner Wohnung zuriickkehrte, fand ich einen 
grossen, schlanken Mann mit einem rétlichen Spitzbart auf mich warten. 
Er hatte irgendwie auf seiner Suche nach brauchbaren Studenten von mir 
erfahren und wollte mich kennen lernen, und in seiner frischen, ent- 
schlossenen Art hatte er sich sofort auf den Weg gemacht. Er steht noch 
ganz so vor mir, wie er war. Die scharfen, freundlichen und lebhaften 
Augen, so gar nicht abstrakt, sondern warm menschlich, die ihm immer 
aufleuchteten in Lebens- und Ideenfreude, in geistiger Beweglichkeit und 
Giite, seine schnellen Bewegungen, die seiner leicht vorgebeugten Haltung 
doch eine so ausgesprochene Jugendlichkeit verliehen, sein frohliches, im- 
mer bereites Lachen, seine lebhaften Hinde, voller Feinfihligkeit und 
nervoser Kraft — das waren die diusseren Eindriicke, die mir noch immer 
im Sinne haften. Als ich dann ihm nach Philadelphia folgte, um mein 
Studium unter seiner Leitung abzuschliessen, hatte ich volle Gelegenheit, 
seine inneren EKigenschaften und Geistes- und Herzensgaben intim kennen 
zu lernen. Er war ein Mann ohne jeden Hinterhalt und ohne EHigennutz; 
ernst neben all seiner Frohheit, immer anspornend, nie auf sich bedacht, 
immer auf das Beste zielend. Und die Freude und Aufmunterung, wenn 
in seinem Seminar jemand etwas leistete, was sich iiber das Mittelmass 
erhob! 

Ich erwaihne meine eigenen Erfahrungen nur, weil es wohl allen 
seinen Schiilern so ergangen ist wie mir. Mein Verhaltnis zu ihm reifte 
allmahlich zu einer treuen Freundschaft, und trotz der vollkommenen 
Offenheit, die zwischen uns herrschte, kann ich mich nicht einer einzigen 
ernstlichen Verstimmung erinnern. Er war eine zu edle und grossziigige 
Natur, um anderen als edlen Motiven Raum zu geben. 

Das letzte Mal, da ich ihn sah, bei mir zu Hause, vor etwa zwei 
Jahren, war er noch ganz der Alte, froh, hoffnungsvoll, und jugendlich. 
Er unterhielt eine kleine Schar von Freunden bei Tisch mit seinen un- 
nachahmlichen Geschichten im Pennsylvanisch-Deutschen Dialekt, den 
er vollkommen beherrschte. Dass diesem, dem anscheinend frischesten 
und riistigsten unter vielen jiingeren Leuten, schon damals der baldige 
ewige Abschied vorbestimmt war, kam keinem von uns in den Sinn, als 
wir ihm eine vergniigte und spate Gutenacht wiinschten. 

Seine Stelle in unserem Leben wird so leicht nicht wieder einge- 
nommen werden. Denn es war seine ungewdhnlich liebenswerte Per- 
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sénlichkeit, die seiner Berufstatigkeit wie seinen Privatverhiltnissen ihre 
eigene Wirksamkeit und ihren eigenen Reiz verlieh. Die ,,Monatshefte” 
haben an ihm ihren immer tatigen Mitbegriinder, seine Schiiler und 
Kollegen einen stets hiilfsbereiten Berater, seine Freunde einen frohen 
und treuen Genossen, und die Welt einen edlen Menschen verloren. Aber 
seine Treue, seine Arbeitstiichtigkeit und -froheit, und seine Uneigen- 
niitzigkeit werden unter uns fortleben. 


Martin Schiitze. 
Universitat Chicago, den 24. Marz 1918. 





Nationales BDeutechamerikanisches Lehrerseminar. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin, den 13. April. 


Das Nationale Deutschamerikanische Lehrerseminar hat seit seiner 
Griindung manche Wandlungen in seinen Plinen und Zielen durchzu- 
machen gehabt. Der Lehrerbund, dem seine Griindung zu verdanken ist, 
erkannte die Notwendigkeit einer planmissigen Lehrervorbildung und 
wollte zunachst durch das Seminar dem Mangel an Lehrern fiir die da- 
mals in den verschiedenen deutschen Zentern bestehenden deutschameri- 
kanischen Privatschulen abhelfen. Als diese infolge der rapiden Ent- 
wicklung des 6ffentlichen Volksschulwesens ihre Tatigkeit einstellten, der 
deutsche Unterricht aber Eingang in vielen Volksschulen fand, erdéffnete 
sich dem Seminar ein neues Feld in der Vorbildung von Lehrern des 
Deutschen. In diesem Gebiete war das Seminar wahrend des letzten Vier- 
teljahrhunderts tatig. 

Jetzt, am Abschluss des vierten Jahrzehnts ihrer Tatigkeit, steht die 
Anstalt vor einem neuen Wendepunkte. Der gewaltige Krieg, der die 
Volker der Erde erschiittert, hat auch auf uns seinen Einfluss ausgeiibt. 
Der deutsche Unterricht in den 6ffentlichen Schulen ist ihm zum Opfer 
gefallen. Auch in den High Schools ist die Anzahl der deutschlernenden 
Schiiler so weit zuriickgegangen, dass viele Lehrkrifte des Deutschen 
gezwungen worden sind, andere Zweige der Lehrtatigkeit zu ergreifen. 
Wir sind uns klar dariiber, dass der deutsche Unterricht unter denselben 
Bedingungen wie friiher nicht mehr in die 6ffentlichen Schulen zuriick- 
kehren wird. Dagegen aber sind wir auch der festen Uherzeugung, dass 
die deutsche Sprache als eine der modernen Fremdsprachen, die in den 
Schulen unterrichtet werden sollten, wenn nicht schon wihrend des Krie- 
ges, so doch sicherlich nach Schluss desselben zu ihrem Rechte kommen 
wird. Man wird dann mehr als je darauf bedacht sein, auch den Unter- 
richt im Deutschen zu einem wesentlichen Faktor in der Erziehung des 
amerikanischen Biirgers zu machen. Weiterhin wird die Erkenntnis sich 
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Bahn brechen, dass das High School-Alter fiir den Beginn einer fremden 
Sprache zu spat ist. Diese wird Eingang in die Junior High School 
erhalten. Das Bediirfnis nach tiichtigen Lehrern wird dann aber ein um 
so dringenderes werden. 

Diese Erwagungen fiihrten die Verwaltung des Lehrerseminars zu 
zwei wichtigen Anderungen. 

Die erste derselben ist nur eine temporire, die dazu dienen soll, den 
friiheren deutschen Lehrern, die ihre Lehrtatigkeit auf andere Fremd- 
sprachen erstrecken wollen, durch einen erweiterten Sommerkursus an die 
Hand zu gehen. Der diesjihrige Sommerkursus, der vom 1. Juli bis 
2. August stattfinden wird, bietet neben den wesentlichen Fiachern im 
Deutschen gleiche Kurse im Franzésischen und Spanischen. Der Ruf, 
den sich die Sommerkurse des Seminars erworben haben, soll aufrecht 
erhalten bleiben. Es wird das Bestreben der Anstalt sein, die franzési- 
schen und spanischen Kurse von gleich tiichtigen Lehrern fiihren zm 
lassen und auch sonst alles zu tun, um sie den deutschen gleichwertig zu 
gestalten. 

Von einschneidenderer Bedeutung ist die zweite Massnahme, die den 
Zweck verfolgt, den Zéglingen des Seminars ein passendes Feld fiir ihre 
Tatigkeit zu éffnen, andererseits den Schulen des Landes durch Heran- 
bildung von tiichtigen Lehrern einen médglichst wertvollen Dienst zu 
leisten. Sie besteht darin, dass dem gegenwirtigen zweijahrigen Kursus, 
der der Hauptsache nach bestehen bleiben soll, noch ein drittes Jahr bei- 
gefiigt werden wird. In diesem sollen die Zéglinge fiir die Arbeit in den 
Junior High Schools, sowie fiir solche allgemeinen High Schools in klei- 
neren Ortschaften, in denen Lehrer zum Unterricht. in verschiedenen 
Fachern herangezogen werden miissen, vorgebildet werden. In diesem 
dritten Jahre sollen die Zoglinge alsdann neben Deutsch in einem anderen 
Hauptfache, in Englisch, Geschichte oder Naturwissenschaften, und in 
einem Nebenfache, Turnen, Zeichnen oder Gesang, spezialisieren. Die 
breite Vorbildung, die die Zoglinge in den beiden ersten Jahren erhalten, 
und die sich auch auf die genannten Nebenfacher erstreckt, gibt die Ge- 
wahr, dass in dem dritten Jahre eine den vorgesteckten Zielen entspre- 
chende, tiichtige Arbeit getan werden kann. Namentlich hoffen wir, dass 
wir den Junior High Schools werden Lehrer liefern kénnen, die auf 
Grund ihrer praktisch-padagogischen und methodischen Vorbildung eine 
bereits jetzt fiihlbare Liicke ausfiillen werden. 

Alle Einzelheiten des neuen Planes enthalt der neue Katalog des 
Seminars, der allen denen, die sich dafiir interessieren, unentgeltlich zur 
Verfiigung steht. 

Erwahnt sei noch, dass der Unterricht des Seminars nach wie vor 
kostenfrei erteilt wird. Das Leben der Schiiler bewegt sich in beschei- 
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denen Verhiltnissen; die Kosten des Unterhalts sind darum gleichfalls 
so niedrig als méglich gehalten. Das Diplom des zweijahrigen Kursus 
berechtigt die Inhaber zur Ubernahme von Klassenlehrerstellen an den 
éffentlichen Schulen des Landes und ist in den Staaten Wisconsin und 
Ohio anerkannt. 

Der neue Kursus des Seminars beginnt am 16. September d. J. Es 
ist die Absicht, mit dem Beginn des neuen Schuljahres, des 41. des Semi- 
nars, auch den neuen Plan bereits zur Durchfiihrung zu bringen. 


Max Griebsch, Seminardirektor. 





Zur Methode des fremdsprarhlichen Unterrichts.* 





(Schluss. ) 





Neben alledem wurden auch die anderen Formen der Anschauung, 
die ich oben schilderte (Handlung usw.) verwendet. So erklirt es sich, 
dass ich in den Klassen des Herrn Rochelle (Sixiéme bis Quatriéme), die 
ich besuchte, einen Wortschatz vorfand, wie er mir auf der entsprechenden 
Stufe umfangreicher, sicherer und klarer sonst nirgends begegnete. 

Man muss gesehen haben, mit welchem freudigen Eifer, besonders 
aber auch mit welchem sprachlichen Gewinn die Schiiler des Herrn 
Rochelle diese Bildiibungen und Bildkarten benutzen, um die Sache nicht 
als wertlose Spielerei zu verurteilen. Anderseits setzt das ganze Verfahren 
des Herrn Rochelle besondere Neigung und auch besonderes Geschick 
voraus. Ubrigens geht Herr R. keineswegs ganz im ,,Bilderdienst” auf. 
Wie ich schon andeutete, wendet auch er alle Ubungen an, die fiir die 
direkte Methode kennzeichnend sind, nur dass er immer wieder auf der 
Grundlage der Anschauung — im weitesten Sinne des Wortes — auf- 
haut. Hervorzuheben ist, dass die Schiiler bei ihm auch eine verhiltnis- 
missig gute Aussprache besitzen. Es ist daher der Schluss berechtigt, dass 
sein Verfahren, das die Wiederholung im besonderen Masse verwendet, 
offenbar auch die Erwerbung einer sichern Aussprache sehr férdert. Der 
Gesang deutscher Lieder belebte den Unterricht von Zeit zu Zeit. In der 
Sixiéme und Cinquiéme sangen die Knaben die frischen Kinderlieder 
»Die Post ist da! Trara, trara” und ,,Als unser Mops ein Mépschen war”. 
In der Quatriéme wurde die ,,Lorelei” rech hiibsch vorgetragen. Alles 
in allem schied ich sehr befriedigt und dankbar von Herrn Rochelle, und 
gross war meine Freude, als er mich im Herbst vorigen Jahres gelegent- 
lich einer Ferienreise in Deutschland besuchte.” 


* Aus der ,,Schweizerischen Lehrerzeitung”. 
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Pg. 31: ,,Was endlich die Anwendung der direkten Methode im 
fremdsprachlichen Unterricht anbetrifft, so fand ich meine Erwartungen 
weit iibertroffen.... Im allgemeinen aber sind uns die Franzosen in 
der Anwendung der direkten Methode entschieden voraus.” Weniger 
enthusiastisch, aber doch sehr anerkennend klingt das Urteil, das Herr 
Fromaigeat, ebenfalls auf Grund von Reisen abgibt: Die direkte Methode 
im fremdsprachlichen Unterricht an den franzésischen Lyzeen. Wenn das 
Lob weniger vollténend ist, so vergessen wir nicht, dass wir hier von einem 
Schweizer belehrt werden, der gewohnt ist, sich Reserve anzulegen, und der 
vielleicht auch einen strengeren Massstab gebraucht. Immerhin sagt er 
auch : 


‘ 
»lech habe mich durch eigene Anschauung tiberzeugen kénnen, dass 


in den ersten Jahren mit der direkten Methode wirklich hervorragende 
Resultate erreicht werden, und dass beim Unterricht immer eine seltene 
Frisehe und Freudigkeit, ein eifriges Zusammenarbeiten aller Schiiler 
mit dem Lehrer herrscht. Uber die Endergebnisse gehen die Ansichten 
auseinander. Meine Beobachtungen in Sekunda und Prima fiihrten mich 
zur Ansicht, dass sich die Schiiler nicht ohne Geschick in den Schiller- 
schen Jamben zurechtfinden und dass sie eine grosse Fertigkeit haben, 
sich iiber schwierige Fragen sehr einfach und folglich oft ziemlich korrekt 
auszudriicken. Freilich war ich ebenso tiberrascht tiber das Verstandnis, 
das die guten Schiiler fiir die Schénheiten der nicht leichten Dramen 
zeigten, als iiber die Unfahigkeit der schwachen, die einfachsten Stellen 
zu erkliren. Diese Ungleichheit der Klassen muss aber den Promotions- 
reglementen und nicht der direkten Methode zugeschrieben werden. 
Durchschnittlich sind die Resultate nicht besser und nicht schlimmer als 
anderswo. Man muss eben nicht vergessen, dass die Gesamtstundenzahl 
ineinandergerechnet héchstens einem drei- bis viermonatlichen Aufenthalt 
im fremden Sprachgebiet entspricht.” 


In ahnlichem Sinne wie Fromaigeat driicken sich die Franzosen 
selber aus. So Pinloche: Des limites de la méthode directe. 1909. 
Timétes ist bezeichnend. Vom dritten Unterrichtsjahr weg wird die di- 
rekte Methode unsicher. Als Schlussresultat konstatiert man Armut des 
Vokabulars; die Schiiler haben die Worter, die sie einst im Zusammen- 
hange mit den Dingen gelernt hatten, wieder vergessen. Die Grammatik 
sitzt nicht. Immerhin méchte auch Pinloche niemals zur alten Methode 
zuriickkehren. Die Schiiler verstehen doch jetzt wenigstens Deutsch und 
kénnen es wenigstens handhaben, was friiher ausgeschlossen war. Sie 
lieben auch, da sie leichter verstehen, die deutsche Lektiire mehr als 
friiher. Woran liegt das Missverhaltnis zwischen den Erfolgen des An- 
fangs und des Endes? Ich glaube, dass Pinloche den Finger auf die 
wunde Stelle leet, wenn er, iibrigens mit unserem Pestalozzi, das aussere, 
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mechanische, gemeine Redenkénnen vom geistigen Wesen der Sprache 
unterscheidet. Solange es sich um aussere Anlernung und imitatives Ver- 
fahren handelt, zeitigt die neue Methode ihre besten Friichte. Dann aber 
kommt die Zeit, wo sich die Psyche des Schiilers andert. Aus dem ge- 
fiigigen Kinde erwachst ein selbstandiger Mensch, mit eigener Gefiihls- 
und Gedankenwelt. Dem behagt die aussere Schablone nicht mehr. So- 
gar die Festigung in der Schriftsprache halt nicht mehr Schritt mit der 
quellenden Gedankenwelt. Wie sollen da die paar erlernten starren For- 
meln der Fremdsprache geniigen! Ja, das passive Vokabular, d. h. das 
zum Verstandnis des Gelesenen notwendige, weitet sich rasch aus. Nicht 
im selben Masse das aktive Vokabular, das man zur Verfiigung haben 
miisste, um die eigenen Gedanken zu fussern. Was tritt ein? Der 
Schiiler halt mit Antworten zuriick. Nur die Vorgeriickten halten tapfer 
stand. Der Riss zwischen Begabten und Unbegabten wird immer grésser. 
— Die Franozsen sind also daran zu experimentieren, um herauszufinden, 
wie die direkte Methode auf der Oberstufe auszubilden sei. Sie werden 
Reformen vorschlagen, die uns nicht gleichgiiltig lassen kénnen. Denn 
wir haben ja im Grunde dieselben Erfahrungen gemacht. 

Welche Lehren geben uns die modernen Zeiten? Die Welt wird 
immer kleiner. Die Entfernungen sind geringer geworden, die Handels- 
und iibrigen Kulturbeziehungen je linger je verwickelter, kurz: die 
Sprachen werden immer mehr durcheinandergeschiittelt. Das Sprachen- 
lernen ist viel wichtiger geworden. Frage man Kaufleute, Techniker, 
Gelehrte, alle werden es bestatigen. Keiner von uns ist davor sicher, ob 
nicht seine Sohne oder Tochter einst nach Hinterindien oder Japan oder 
Sibirien gelangen. Dabei hat die gesprochene Sprache ein bedeutendes 
Pius erhalten. 

Wir leben auch in einer Zeit der Kulturverfeinerung. Der Nationa- 
lismus verscharft die Gegensitze zwischen den Sprachen, ein erhdhtes 
Stilgefiihl beherrscht uns. Also auch die feine grammatische Unter- 
scheidung sollte wieder zu Ehren kommen. 

Was wird der Krieg fiir Folgen haben? Er hat in fast grotesker 
Weise Volker verwischt, die nie miteinander in Beriihrung gekommen 
waren. Er hat Sprachen entdecken lassen, die ganz unbekannt waren. 
Kin franzdsisches Kind singt: ,,It’s a long way”, ein anderes lernt 
Deutsch auf den Knien eines Brandenburgers. Ich musste einem General- 
stab eine polnische, béhmische und rumianische Grammatik verschaffen, 
um notdiirftig mit den Gefangenen verkehren zu kénnen. Nicht allein 
die Blut- und Feuertaufe haben die Vélker empfangen, sondern auch 
ein rigorosum in ihren sprachlichen Kenntnissen zu bestehen gehabt, wie 
sie es sich nie hiatten triumen lassen. Wie oft hingen Leben und Tod 
von den Sprachkenntnissen ab. Diese Erfahrungen gewaltsamer Art, 
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deren Folgen sich noch nicht iiberblicken lassen, werden zweifellos nicht 
zugunsten der alten, sondern der neuen Methode ausfallen. 

Auch die Schweizer sind gehérig durcheinander gewiirfelt worden. 
Wer im Jura und im Tessin Dienst getan, weiss jetzt, worauf es an- 
kommt. Ich muss immer wieder an drei Hollander denken, die am 
Spliigen Milch trinken wollten und sich absolut nicht auf das Wort latte 
besinnen konnten. Mit Miih und Not konstrurierten sie bianca della vacea, 
was nicht verstanden wurde. Erst als einer auf einer Schiefertafel ein 
Kuheuter zeichnete und die Geste des Melkens machte, wurden sie be- 
friedigt. A/ latte, meinte der Wirt. Warum haben sie das nicht gleich 
gesagt? Ja, warum haben sie das nicht gleich gesagt? Es wire aber 
schade, wenn unter solchen Hindriicken ein prosaischer ‘Utilitarismus 
Platz. greifen wiirde und man etwa das Vokabular nach den leiblichen 
Bediirfnissen zuschneiden wollte. Zum Gliick ist der staatsbiirgerliche 
Unterricht da, der doch auch idealere Kunde von den anderssprachlichen 
Teilen der Schweiz befiirworten sollte. Das Wort Fett ist wahrscheinlich 
weder in den Gedichten Ramberts, noch in denen Chiesas zu finden. Da- 
fiir sind dort patrie und cuore auf jeder Seite zu lesen. 

Wenn man also behaupten kann, dass die neue Methode ihren Weg 
fiir die untersten Schuljahre, also ungefihr fiir die Lernezeit unserer 
Sekundarschule gefunden hat, so muss die nichste Zeit den Ausbau nach 
obenhin bringen. Dabei wird eine fachliche Literatur gewiss eine Rolle 
spielen, vielleicht die ausschlaggebende, die endlich, nachdem wir sie 
lange erwartet haben, eingesetzt hat: diejenige, welche die Resultate der 
modernen Psychologie auf die Spracherlernung anwendet, oder unsere 
sprachlichen Verfahren an ihnen misst. Ich méchte aus dieser Literatur 
heute nur zwei Werke hervorheben, das eines Danen, das er selber muster- 
giiltig ins Deutsche iibertrug: Flagstad, Psychologie der Sprachpiida- 
gogik, 1913, und das Werk eines deutschen Schuldirektors: Kappert, 
Psychologische Grundlage des neusprachlichen Unterrichts, 1915. 

Wenn ich friiher sagte, dass der alte Methodenstreit uns nichts 
Neues mehr bietet, so kommt plétzlich von dieser Seite eine wohltatige 
und erspriessliche Auffrischung der Materie. Ich kann natiirlich nur 
einzelne Sitze aus dem Zusammenhang herausnehmen, um nach dieser 
Lektiire begierig zu machen. Flagstad hebt z. B. mit Recht hervor, dass 
eine reine Aussprache seitens des Lehrers nicht allein notwendig ist, 
wenn der Schiiler sich seinerseits eine méglichst tadellose Artikulation 
aneignen soll, um spater die Fremden besser zu verstehen und besser von 
ihnen verstanden zu werden, sondern dass mit der asthetischen Wirkung 
einer reinen Sprache sich Lustgefiihle verbinden, die der Erlernung for- 
derlich sind. Akustische Reinheit berauscht, steigert das Augenblicks- 
gefiihl, versetzt in die fremde Umgebung. Flagstad insistiert auf dem 
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Selbstgefiihl, das im Schiiler entsteht, der schon eine wenig selbstandig 
parliert. Schadlich war die alte Furcht vor dem Fehlermachen. Das 
alte Exerzitium war wie ein Sprunggarten, und naseweise Mitschiiler 
freuten sich, wenn einer fiel. Der aktive Anteil, den die neue Methode 
der Klasse zuweist, die Wichtigkeit, die z. B. jedem Spieler bei einer 
kleinen Dramatisierung zufallt, erfiillen die jungen Herzen mit Stolz. 
Das gibt einen Wetteifer, einen frischen, flotten Zug in den Unterricht, 
der die Sprachstunden zu den liebsten Stunden macht. ,,Ein gewisses 
gesundes Selbstgefiihl ist bei allen Menschen die Folgeerscheinung des 
als Heiterkeit bezeichneten Gmiitszustandes. Dass die Heiterkeit den 
Sprachmechanismus giinstig beeinflusst, darf beim Sprachunterricht nicht 
unterschitzt werden.” Flagstad weist nach, wie falsch ein Satz ist, wie 
der von Schweitzer in Paris aufgestellte, der zwar ein eifriger Verfechter 
der direkten Methode ist: ,,Pour apprendre une nouvelle langue, il faut 
commencer par oublier sa langue maternelle.” Die Sprachpsychologie 
zeigt, dass dieser Urzustand, dieser Nullpunkt des Bewusstseins nicht er- 
reichbar ist. Die Muttersprache ist eben immer da, mit ihr muss ge- 
rechnet werden, aus ihr sollen méglichst viele praktische Vorteile ge- 
wonnen werden, sonst ist die ganze Rechnung falsch. 





Che Scope and Method of Folklore Study. 





By Prof. Edwin C. Roedder, Ph. B., Uni. of Wisconsin. 





The word folklore is little over seventy years old. ‘The term was 
coined by William John Thoms, in an article in the Athenaeum, of Au- 
gust 27, 1846. ‘The author there defines folklore as “embracing the 
traditional beliefs, legends, and customs, observances, superstitions, bal- 
Jads and proverbs.” What commonly used to be designated as popular 
antiquities, or popular literature, that, he says, is covered by a good 
Saxon compound, folklore, the lore of the people. He clearly means by 
this new coinage the learning and wisdom of, not about, the common 
people, and their traditions handed down by word of mouth, — “more 
a lore than a literature.” The new word met with a ready acceptance, 
and Thoms, who had signed the original article with the assumed name 
of Ambrose Merton, gratefully acknowledged the fact in a second article 
about a twelvemonth later, in which he expressly claimed for himself 
the honor of having introduced the word into the English vocabulary, — 
“as does Disraeli of introducing fatherland into the literature of this 
country.” Folklore soon came to mean the new branch of learning as 
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well as the popular traditions making up its subject-matter. As such 
it is defined, e. g., in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

While the extremely happy designation was new, the thing itself 
as an object of scholarly research was not. Folk-tales had long since 
made their way into literature, even though the manner in which they 
were recorded did not nearly measure up to our present scientific stand- 
ards. Folksong and folk-ballad had had to wait considerably longer 
for a recognition of their true value and a modest place in the written 
traditions of the European peoples. Edward Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts, had, in his Conjectures on Original Composition (1760), 
laid stress on the songs of primitive races, and so given the first powerful 
impulse to a movement which soon after gathered the strength of a 
tempest in the writings of Rousseau with their passionate cry “Back to 
Nature!” And the “storm and stress” of a group of young German 
poets, rebelling against the artificiality and unnaturalness of the whole 
life of the period, swept away the dainty rococo poetry which, like the 
French gardens and parks of the time, resembled an exercise in plane 
and solid geometry. These poets desired no elegant and ornate imi- 
tations of classical and pseudo-classical models, but genuine products 
of artistic inspiration, no matter how crude they might be in form. With- 
out this new development, it is questionable whether Thomas Percy’s 
collection of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765) would have 
received such a hearty welcome and exerted such a lasting influence. This 
book, to this day a veritable treasure-house, with its faithful repro- 
duction of the old English ballads, quickened and stimulated especially 
the interest of Herder, and he, in an auspicious hour.of the year 1771, 
invented the word Volkslied, which may, directly or indirectly, have 
prepared the way for Thoms’ felicitous coinage. 

Many were the hands that during the next few decades bestirred 
themselves to garner the treasures thus suddenly brought to light. Herder 
himself was among the first to publish a collection of folksongs, to which 
Goethe contributed the texts of ballads and lyrics that he, at Herder’s 
suggestion, had gathered in Alsace ,aws denen Kehlen der dltesten Miit- 
terchens.” Herder’s book led directly up to Arnim and Brentano’s Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (1806—1808), and the latter stood sponsor to the 
Kinder- und Hausmirchen collected by the Grimm brothers (1812— 
1815). 

These two glorious men were the pioneers of scientific folklore. 
While it was left to the younger of the two, Wilhelm, to bring out the 
later edition of the book, which at once enjoyed an enormous popularity, 
the original plan had been Jacob’s; and it was a piece of rare good 
fortune for the new science that this incomparably greatest scholar of 
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the last century watched over its first steps. Endowed with an abundance 
of splendid qualities: a giant in intellect and working power, a soldier 
in the courage to attack the most complicated problem, a general in 
the quick and efficient distribution and disposition of his materials, a 
saint in reverence, a child in happy receptiveness, he united in himself 
all that was necessary to inspire the widest circles and educate them 
for active participation in his labors. The Mdrchen, from which today 
even the most blasé and supercilious will get an inkling of the soul of 
the common people, were followed in 1816 by the Deutsche Sagen (jointly 
with Wilhelm) and the Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, and in 1835 by the 
Deutsche Mythologie, of which it has rightly been said that scarcely 
any other achievement of scholarship can vie with it: *'“Jacob Grimm 
still remains unrivaled in his intuitive understanding of the deepest life 
of the common people, in his ability to grasp that which had hitherto 
been unknown and undivined, even that which seemed beyond human 
grasp, and to give it the requisite form for scientific study and presenta- 
tion.” Or, to quote the words of Anton Schénbach: “Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie showed that we fellow-countrymen are not merely the des- 
cendants, but the genuine, lawful heirs of the earliest Germanic stock; 
an unbroken chain links the paganism of the remotest recognizable past, 
the legendary world of Germany’s heroic age, and the millenium of the 
Holy Roman Empire with the popular traditions of our immediate 
present into one indissoluble unity: out of the German Olympus the 
most glorious figures descend upon earth and, oblivious of their super- 
natural origin, live on in fairy-tales and saga, escorted by a chorus of 
demonic spirits that manifest themselves in spooks and superstitions, in 
children’s rhymes and riddles, in games and customs, in festival ob- 
servances and proverbs. What had seemed to us childish and puerile 
in various of our ways was given venerable and profound meaning by 
Grimm’s magic wand; what had hitherto been attacked by school and 
clergy, by authorities and police, as obstructive superstition, was fre- 
quently revealed as a pregnant survival of ancient pagan tradition. But 
above all, our national self-consciousness and pride were extraordinarily 
strengthened, for, in the possession of this new treasure-trove of present- 
day tradition, every one, long before the glory of the new German Em- 
pire, had a right to feel in his bourgeois body something of the lofty 
character of the ancient Germanic heroes. It was with such glowing 
colors that scholars embellished in imagination the dull life of Germany 
at the time of the Federal Diet at Frankfort, now almost wholly vanished 
from our memories! And all those who now promptly set out to walk 





° 1 Albrecht Dieterich, Ueber Wesen und Ziele der Volkskunde. (Hessische 
Blitter fiir Volkskunde, I, 3). Reprinted, Leipzig 1902. 
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the road marked out by Jacob Grimm’s triumphant vision were not only 
pursuing serious research, but at the same time furthering the glory 
of our. nation.” * 

This is not the place to point out the defects attaching to Jacob 
Grimm’s work; but his fundamental error cannot be passed over in 
silence, namely that the fairy-tales are the lineal descendants, by way 
of the heroic legends, of the ancient myths of gods. This error has, 
to be sure, in the opinion of a keen observer, exerted more rousing, in- 
vigorating, and inspiring power than hundreds of dead truths that no 
one finds it worth his while to contest. But an error remains an error, 
and unfortunately many followers of the master have retained nothing 
else of their precious heritage. This is particularly true of the countless 
amateurs whose services were needed to furnish the materials for work 
in the new field, and who, not content to provide the building stones 
for the architects, tried to erect palaces of their own when their con- 
structive talent scarcely sufficed for the humblest cottages. 

While German scholarship —- and dilettantism — in the train of 
Grimm’s work for a long time restricted itself to the reconstruction of 
the past of Germany from its living traditions, the new science of folk- 
lore was given a significant and important impetus in the direction of 
ethnology. To the Englishman, the citizen of a great world empire, with 
possessions and colonies on all the continents, it was self-evident that 
folklore must embrace not only the traditions of the untutored classes 
of civilized nations, but just as much, if not more so, the beliefs and 
customs, institutions and superstitions of races on lower planes of culture. 
“The clear recognition that we can only hope to reach those lost stages 
of human development, those periods in the life of mankind which are 
beyond the grasp of history, by a study of the peoples on our earth 
which have remained in the primitive stages of their development—or, 
as the customary and unmistakable expression has it, the “uncivilized” 
peoples — this recognition has, I cannot say exactly whether here first 
realized and stated, at any rate become one of the impelling ideas in 
the living movement of folklore studies.”* Among the great English 
scholars that must be mentioned in this connection are Edward B. Tylor 
(Primitive Culture; Early History of Mankind), Herbert Spencer, An- 
drew Lang (Custom and Myth; Myth, Ritual and Religion; The Making 
of Religion; Magic and Religion), and J. G. Frazer, whose monumental 
work The Golden Bough in its third edition (1911—1915) consists of 
twelve large volumes. The pioneer of the ethnological idea in folklore 





2 Quoted by Raimund Friedrich Kaindl, Die Volkskunde. Ihre Bedeutung, 
ihre Ziele und ihre Methode. Leipzig und Wien 1903, p. 45f. 


3 Dieterich, 1. c., p. 13. 
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in Germany was Theodor Waitz (Anthropologie der Naturvélker, four 
volumes, 1860—1864, still a standard work), whose chief endeavor was 
to establish the connection between the biological and historical phases 
of our knowledge of man, to study man at the point of his transition 
from isolation to social life, and to inquire into the conditions and 
results of his further development. The value of the numerous writings 
of another German scholar in this field, Adolf Bastian, is very greatly 
impaired by his confused style. 

Whether Grimm in his later writings ever used the new term folk- 
lore I do not at present know, and it is immaterial. Grimm looked 
upon all the manifestations of the people’s soul as a great unit, and 
he did not concern himself at all with delimiting, within the extensive 
domain of Germanic antiquities, the special field covered by what Thoms 
defined as folklore. ‘Thom’s designation had been accepted not only in 
England, but on the whole European continent as well. For some de- 
cades past, the English word has in Germany been almost totally super- 
seded by the word Volkskunde, which was first proposed (possibly also 
coined) by Reinhold Kohler, as a commendable equivalent and at the 
same time extension of folklore. But the new name has also brought 
about a complete shifting of the objects of this branch of investigation. 
For, after the analogy of such words as Sternkunde and Erdkunde, it was 
taken to mean the learning, not of, but about the people. Its meaning 
grew in extent most amazingly. While for a time it was considered 
sufficient to state that Volkskunde was a wider term than folklore, and 
that it encompassed the latter, some of the extremists now would seem 
to go so far as to make of Volkskunde a sort of universal science, em- 
bracing all of the historical, social, political, and economic sciences, — 
and a good deal of the natural sciences as well. In founding the Berliner 
Verein fiir Volkskunde, Karl Weinhold defined as its task “the investiga- 
tion of the Volk—i. e., a definite group of thousands and millions of 
human beings divided by historical and geographical boundaries — in 
all the manifestations and expressions of its life’ And this, indeed, 
is theoretically the object of its organ, the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
deutsche Volkskunde (founded in 1891). According to the definition 
of the Sdchsischer Verein fiir Volkskunde the science is to embrace 
“geology; all that is included under geography in the narrower meaning 
of the term, the history and manner of the settling of the country, sta- 
tistics of population, religions and churches, the school system, criminal 
and professional statistics, property and income, agriculture, and political 
economy in its bearings on Saxony.” Still another definition would in- 
clude the following fields of learning: (1) the geographical conditions 
of the country and its environment, (2) the physical appearance of the 
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people, (3) the economic conditions of the country and people, and, 
directly connected with this, the means of subsistence and material re- 
sources of the people, (4) housing, (5) clothing, (6) law and consti- 
tution, (7) religion, (8) manners and customs, (9) language, (10) 
poetry (literature), music, and dancing, (11) arts and crafts, and (12) 
political history, in so far as the people’s special character is expressed 
in it.* It would be foolish to deny or to belittle the value and importance 
of any one of these branches of investigation. But it is clear that such 
a definition ignores the fact that, while no limits can be set to research, 
each particular science must have its well defined boundaries. As Pro- 
fessor Dieterich says in his lucid and convincing exposition, quoted above, 
— “this conglomeration of problems and questions is neither a science 
to which unified problems give fixed laws, nor a domain of investigation 
to which human scholars could devote themselves.” Siebs would there- 
fore rule out, for practical reasons, such of the above-named twelve 
divisions as clearly appertain to independent branches of research, such 
as geography and anthropology, political economy, social and political 
history, the history of language, literature and art. And similarly, Wein- 
hold practically limited himself to the consideration of the manifestations 
of the ethnic psyche in (1) dress and habitation, (2) custom and law, 
(3) beliefs in supernatural things, (4) speech, (5) poetry. The article 
in question in Brockhaus’ Konversationslexikon assigns to Volkskunde 
the task of “investigating the manifestations of the people’s present-day 
life, following them up in their historical development through the 
centuries, comparing them with similar phenomena among other peoples, 
and inquiring into the causes from which they have emanated,” and at 
the same lime it limits these manifestations among the lower classes of 
a civilized people to such as. are likely to reflect conditions of primitive 
life. The table of contents of the best book on Deutsche Volkskunde (by 
Elard Hugo Meyer, Strassburg 1897) is illuminative: (1) Village and 
fields, (2) the house, (3) physical appearance and dress, (4) manners 
and customs, (5) folk-speech and dialects, (6) folk-poetry, (7) legend 
and folk-tale. This is a workable program. ° 


4 Theodor Siebs, in his introduction to Ergebnisse und Fortschritte der 
germanistischen Wissenschaft im letzten Vierteljahrhundert. Leipzig 1902, 
p. lix. 


5 The program of the English Folklore Society, as outlined by George 
Laurence Gomme in his admirable little Handbook of Folklore (London, 1890), 
contains the following divisions and sub-titles: 1. Superstitious Belief and 
Practice: (a) superstitions connected with great natural objects; (b) tree 
and plant superstitions; (c) animal superstitions; (d) goblindom; (e) witch- 
craft; (f) leechcraft; (g) magic and divination; (h) beliefs relating to future 
life; (i) superstitions generally. 2. Traditional Customs: (a) festical cus- 
toms; (b) ceremonical customs; (c) games; (d) local customs. 3. Tradi- 
tional Narratives: (a) nursery tales, or Marchen; hero tales; drolis, fables 
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In reality it is inessential what name is given to a science provided 
its votaries are agreed as to its meaning and scope. One must not 
demand too much of language. There is, as etymology shows, not one 
concrete object or abstract quality which in the last analysis bears a 
name that covers it completely. The meaning of a word is not inherent, 
but is determined by a tacit understanding of those who speak the lan- 
guage, — as Rabelais says, “Les mots ne signifient naturellement, mais 
a plaisir,’ — else no semantic change would be possible. The name of 
the science of physics is as general as could be (Greek physis—nature), 
and yet we all know what it signifies. The term metaphysics owes its 
origin to the merest chance. Music might denote the art of any one 
of the nine muses. So we may disregard the question of “folklore” 
versus Volkskunde, if we only know that they are one and the same 
thing, or, if they are not, in what they differ. There is no doubt that 
German should retain the latter appellation: the German word naturally 
conveys to a German certain emotional values that are not found in the 
borrowed term, since practically all foreign words appeal to the intellect 
rather than the sentiment. Furthermore, the derivatives Volkskundler 
and volkskundlich are more appropriate to the genius of the German 
language than Folklorist and folkloristisch, — aside from the fact that 
the grammatical gender of Folklore in German is not definitely settled 
and varies between masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

But what we must know with absolute certainty is the extent of the 
domain of our science, and here I am in accord with those who regard 
the unlimited extension of the term, be it folklore or Volkskunde, as 
highly detrimental. I would not have it confined, as Andrew Lang de- 
mands, to the manifestations of mental life, but would deem it desirable 
and oftentimes even necessary to include from the fields rightly claimed 
by other branches of learning all phenomena that are likely to cast a 
light upon the evolution of primitive soul life and national character. 
Elard Hugo Meyer ascribes the German peasant’s extreme conservatism — 
and pertinacity to the influence of the old village and field constitution ; 
and we may safely assert that the Gemenglage of the fields of the oldest 
and most common type of German village is the basis of the peasant’s 
stubborn and unyielding sense of justice, which shows itself practically 
in the frequent quarrels and litigations between the owners of neighbor- 
ing fields, and folk-poetically leads to numerous tales of the restless 
wandering of the ghosts of those who during their lifetime have moved 


and apologues; (b) creation, deluge, fire and doom myths; (c) ballads and 
songs; (d) place legends and traditions. 4, Folk-Sayings: (a) jingles, nursery 
rhymes, riddles, etc.; (b) proverbs; (c) nicknames, place rhymes. — To these 
the article in the Encyclopedia Britannica adds Art: (a) popular music with 
ballads and songs, (b) popular drama. 
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their landmarks farther into their neighbors’ possessions, — a motif 
forming the psychological basis for a large portion of Keller’s Romeo 
und Julie auf dem Dorfe, and of Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas. And one 
of the foremost judges of latter day German peasantry, A. l’Houet, in 
his Psychologie des Bauerntums, (1905) says in this connection: “To 
live slowly, progress slowly, never to take a step without having weighed 
it a hundred times, to know that the important thing in life is never 
what something looks like for the moment, but what it will be worth 
in the long run, to be connected most solidly with a past of one’s own 
creation: that is the peasant’s way .... It must be like his soil, 
organically grown, — it will not thrive when mechanically deposited.” 

As for the term “people” itself, we shall have to define it in general 
as the lower strata of an ethnic or national — not a political — unit, ® 
and specifically, as limited to the rustic population. The solid basis 
and foundation of folk-life still continues to be the peasantry, in spite 
of all the changes wrought hy history. If we desire to widen the boun- 
daries somewhat, we would include all those who have not been more 
or less formed and transformed mentally through the virtually inter- 
national higher education. 

Folklore, if it does not rest content to be merely descriptive but 
aspires to the dignity of a science, must be comparative, — a branch 
of ethnology. It can be mastered only by him who stands with both 
feet on the firm soil of a unified national life and endeavors to explore 
it with all the instruments of historical and philological training. We 
must revert here for a moment to a point made above. Let me quote 
Albrecht Dieterich once more: “That the science of Germanic philology 
demands on principle that the German people should be examined in 
all the manifestations of its life, and similarly the lower strata, the so- 
called Volk, in all their thoughts and creations and actions, is but just 
and praiseworthy. And that our Volkskunde has at all events to work 
within this sphere, in the investigation of the German people, guided 
by Germanic philology, is only a matter of course. But folklore as a 
special branch of study means something different. There is a science 
of the German language as a division of German philology,’ and there 
is a general, a comparative linguistic science, which to be sure no one 
can pursue without mastering one of the individual sciences. Thus there 
is a science dealing with those matters that next to language are man’s 





6 This does not of course exclude the possibility of the study and collec- 
tion of the folklore, or rather folklores, of a country with a highly heterogene- 
ous population. 


7 The term philology as used by the Germans always covers a wider field 
than linguistics, or historical grammar. Linguistics is a comparatively new 
science, having disengaged itself from philology during the last century. 
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most immediate expression, the beliefs, legends, and customs of a given 
people ; and there is, and must be, a scientific investigation of the beliefs, 
legends, and customs of the different peoples .... The philologist as 
well as the historian must avail himself of the analogies afforded by 
folklore to comprehend the expressions and creations of the “masses” 
in which to be sure individuals take part but individualities are not to 
be distinguished for historical treatment. This does not mean that 
every philologist and historian will need to participate in the work on 
the special problems of folklore. The essential results each one of them 
will have to count at some time in the future among the chief bases of 
his field. For the object in view is to advance, by inductive historical 
methods, to the laws of the evolution of human thought. When we es- 
tablish certain facts of popular belief and custom in the lower strata 
of our own people, where we can with accuracy explore and apprehend 
them in their main forms; when we find the same facts, in these same 
clearly recognizable main forms, historically verified in the historical 
life of a civilized nation, such as the Greeks or Romans; and when 
finally we get them examined, ascertained and proved unimpeachably and 
indubitably for uncivilized peoples in regions of the globe far remote 
from each other: then—provided that transference is out of the question 
— we have the materials for grasping some laws of the development of 
human thought. Any theories concerning the common, or the non-com- 
mon, origin of the human race do not change the formulation of these 
problems. And no matter how far they are still remote from any so- 
lution, these problems lie even today closer at hand than those of whose 
solution an optimistic ethno-psychology is even now dreaming. To fathom 
the forms of thought of the soul of every individual people in their dis- 
tinction and characteristic differentiation, is at present a complete 
Utopia.” 

However, it is just this utopian “characterology” of peoples that 
appears to attract the amateur as the flame attracts the moth. It has 
been attempted again and again, — alas, how many times during the 
last three or four years! — and it has been practiced long before folk- 
lore, ethnography, anthropology, ethnology and ethno-psychology were 
ever talked or even thought of. It cannot be denied that in the hands 
of a keen and ingenious observer such characterizations may lead to 
brilliant results, — witness Karl Hillebrand’s Zeiten, Volker und Men- 
schen. But even should some of us be tempted to look upon a successful 
characterization that will stand the severest tests of science as the ideal 
of comparative folklore, — just because it is unattainable, — we shall 
all have to admit that the soul of a people is much too complex a 
phenomenon to be reducible to a single brief, clean-cut formula. E. H. 
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Meyer names as dominant in German customs two tendencies that appar- 
ently are opposites and on that account most likely date back to times im- 
memorial: a strong propensity toward mysticism, and an equally pro- 
nounced realistic rationalism. ‘That is to say, an originally religious, 
and an originally economic factor. This combination alone should suffice 
to warn us against any attempt to arrive at some central point that 
will explain all the others. L’Houet in his fine book likewise enumerates 
a number of seemingly inconsistent qualities of the German peasantry 
and adduces proof for each one of them. Not only to an individual, but 
even more to a group of human beings and a national unit, are the words 
applicable that Conrad Ferdinand Meyer makes his Hutten say, — ,,Jch 
bin kein ausgekliigelt Buch; ich bin ein Mensch mit seinem Widerspruch.” 
Such inconsistencies and contradictions must not disconcert us. On the 
contrary, it is they that enhance the charm and spell of our task. 

And what is this task? 

The task of one who studies the folklore of his own people is not 
that of the outsider. For the former it is not simply scientific and 
theoretical, but practical, national, and social: to bridge over the gulf 
that in the course of time has formed between the higher and lower 
classes of the nation, and to approach and eventually fuse the centers of 
the different strata of culture. This will be necessary for all men in 
official positions, the clergyman, the jurist and administrative magistrate, 
the physician, the teacher, each one of whom must learn that the peasant 
is not a simplified city dweller but something far different. As Raimund 
Kaind] puts it: “The knowledge of what the common folk think and 
muse, of their beliefs and imaginings, of what they deem good or bad, 
of how they live and move, is in itself most interesting and worthy of 
investigation. There is hardly another source that would yield in such 
rich measure instruction and amusement, refreshment and gratification. 
. . . . Gustav Meyer says that from popular traditions bubbles up the 
true fountain of youth of which the fairy story tells us. Grimm em- 
phasizes repeatedly the high national and patriotic value of popular 
traditions. ... So through folklore the educated man will again come 
into contact with the people generally, and by having his appreciation 
of their life quickened, he will learn to esteem much that now may 
repel or even disgust him.” * 

And what is our special task here? 

I hold no brief for the establishment of courses in folklore in 
our colleges and universities, or for the foundation of academic chairs 


8 1. ¢, p. 46. — The value of folklore as an auxiliary science is well pre- 
sented for history by G. L. Gomme, in Folklore as an Historical Science 
(London, N. D.), and for the history of literature by August Sauer, in Litera- 
turgeschichte und Volkskunde (Prag 1907). 
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of the science,—although the day will come when every university worthy 
of the name will have such a chair. I am not advocating the use of 
any particular book, or set of books, in school or college.® But I do 
demand that the teacher of foreign languages familiarize himself more 
than hitherto with the folklore of the people whose language he is teach- 
ing, and that he should stress these elements in the class room. I demand 
this also, of course, of the editors of text books. I would ask it more 
as a mental attitude than as the acquisition of a large amount of tech- 
nical erudition. 

All of this I demand less for the advancement of this branch of 
learning than from motives of a higher form of patriotism. The time 
is ripe for it. Internationalism has woefully broken down, and must 
- be rebuilt on the basis of a new cosmopolitanism. 

The study of folklore will do more than lessen the friction between 
parts and classes of individual peoples and brush aside antiquated pre- 
judices. Long before this terrible war it was stated emphatically time 
and again, that antipathies and animosities between different nations 
would speedily vanish as soon as they took the trouble to learn to know 
each other better. We are not so far remote from one another in dis- 
position, character, and principles, and the lights and shadows are not 
so unevenly distributed as to justify any one nation in the belief that 
it is especially favored by the higher powers and superior to any, or all, of 
the others. In his book India—what it can teach us, Max Miiller names 
as the most beneficial effect of the comparative study of languages its 
tendency of arousing a feeling of intimate brotherhood, so that we feel 
at home where before we had been strangers, and of transforming millions 
of so-called barbarians into our own flesh and blood. This effect is 
produced in even fuller measure by the study of comparative folklore. 
It not only creates national pride, but stimulates salutary national self- 
discipline as well, it teaches impartiality and an interest in, and love 
for, all humankind. 

I cannot refrain from quoting at length here, as I have done on 
many occasions, from the late Stephan Waetzold’s superb paper read at 
the Allgemeiner deutscher Neuphilologentag in 1892, on Die Aufgabe 
des neusprachlichen Unterrichts und die Vorbildung der Lehrer. Nothing 
better has ever been, or will ever be, said on the subject: — “To teach 
French and English means to teach France and England. The ultimate 
object of the study is not the language but the people and its culture. 
The language and its literature is only the most appropriate and in- 





9 In passing it may be noted that there is a very serviceable edition of 
Eugen Mogk’s Deutsche Sitten und Bréuche, by Professor Fossler (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1912). 
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dispensable means of approximating the goal of grasping the spirit and 
life of another people. For in its speech a nation paints its picture of 
the universe; its speech contains its total intellectual capital which the 
slow and steady work of centuries has accumulated; it is the treasury 
of its thoughts and dreams, from the times of its remote ancestors to 
the bright light of the present day. But beside and along with the 
language we must study the things it tells, for wisdom consists in things 
and not in words: Landeskunde, political and cultural history, art and 
folk-life. If the teacher conceives his highest task in this spirit he will 
not easily run the risk of being submerged in pedagogical and linguistic 
trifles, of losing sight of life and its demands, and he will think nobly 
of his calling even where it takes him through the lowlands of elementary 
instruction and semi-mechanical exercises. We teachers of living lan- 
guages are in our own modest place mediators of international under- 
standing, promoters of universal peace. The ultimate task of human 
culture cannot be solved by one people and were it the most blessed 
and favored of all; we can, materially or spiritually, no longer live with- 
out France and England any more than they without us. Only he who 
has recognized this truth, whose daily work is ennobled by this higher, 
ideal task, is a true teacher of modern languages; in the last analysis 
not a keen linguist, a learned historian of literature, a phonetician, a 
methodical pedagog, but the judge and interpreter of another people, of 
a co-working nation, its country, history, and spirit. Over against all 
overweening Germanic pretensions it behooves us to arouse and strengthen 
the conviction that for the attainment of the final object of civilization 
several languages and several peoples are needed, that besides political 
and industrial hostilities and rivalries inherited of old there is also an 
inherited brotherhood, centuries old, of ideas and interests through which‘ 
we are united with France and England. Taken thus, the task of 
modern language study and instruction is incomparable and unique: it 
is not a question of recognizing and explaining something past and dead 
and transmitted in fragments, but something living and forceful, which 
lies before us in absolute completeness and breathes and works immediate- 
ly beside and with us.” 

The chief emphasis among the demands made by Waetzold I would 
lay on folk-life. It is not so many decades ago that the notes to our 
school and college texts were made up almost exclusively of linguistic 
elucidations, and that the list of these texts contained only classical 
dramas and modern love stories, with one exception: a book on Germany 
and the Germans, poor in content and form alike; and I presume that 
conditions for French were not much better. This has changed con- 
siderably of late, and now the market is flooded with books on German 
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Realien. It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss any of them. 
Suffice it to say that a large number of them offer but little along the 
lines here laid out. For it is no longer a question of Realien, of the 
externalities of modern life that show themselves particularly in con- 
ditions of cities and the middle classes of the population. The Realien 
are at best the shell, sometimes thin, sometimes very hard, through which 
we have to penetrate to get at the kernel. And sometimes they separate 
nations rather than unite them, — for has it not been charged — very 
foolishly, of course, — against some of the books here mentioned that 
they carry on an insidious foreign propaganda? Our principal concern 
must be to help find and prepare the common ground on which, irrespec- 
tive of dynasties and governments, the peoples of the earth may, after 
this present terror of all terrors, meet again and recognize one another 
as brothers. 

And this common ground, so far as we are concerned, is that covered 
by folklore. Once again I repeat that it is not a question of special 
courses or special texts, but of a mental attitude that will enable us to 
find the right things in the texts. And they are full of it, from — I 
may be pardoned when I mention here only German books, for our Ro- 
mance colleagues will substitute suitable ones of their own, — from, I 
say, Grimm’s and Baumbach’s Marchen, from Immensee and Germels- 
hausen, to Tell and Wallenstein and Faust. My experience convinces me 
that college students always, and pupils of high school age generally 
when the subject is broached to them in the right spirit, take to it with 
alacrity and zest, and not only when it is the quaint, the queer, and the 
quizzical things in folklore. Nor should the teacher be afraid 10 make 
some mild attempts in the direction of comparative folklore. To be 
sure, our own country is, so far as the white population is concerned, 
rather poor in indigenous traditions, but the wealth owned by the colored 
races is all the more remarkable, and it will harm no young American 
to become acquainted with the traditions of the Red Man. And Shakes- 
peare is so full of folklore matters that illuminative parallels can be 
drawn from him to almost any example found in French or German 
literature. 


Folklore is the common meeting ground for the untutored masses 
and the most eminent and profound minds of every nation; and it is 
the common meeting ground for the most widely separated peoples and 
races. Goethe calls superstition the poetry of daily life. Superstition, 
as etymology shows, means a survival. Folklore is the sum total of 
these survivals. It points the road to that which is generically and 
eternally human. By following this road, we observe man, from times 
primeval to our own day, as our fellow-traveler, and both Terence’s, 
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the ancient Roman’s, “Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto” — 
T am human and naught that is human is foreign to me — and Pope’s 
“The proper study of mankind is man” takes on a deeper and richer 
meaning. 





Berichte und Notizen. 


I. The Status of German in Great Britain.” 


That in the present state of excitement as to the advisability of the teach- 
ing of German a sane and wholesome attitude might be taken, in the interest 
and for the benefit of our civilization, is shown by the actions of the Modern 
Language Association of England. The following are extracts and quotations 
from articles and correspondences in “Modern Language Teaching” (1914— 
October 1917), the official magazine of the Modern Language Association of 
England. 


a. Opposed to the study of German: 
M. Mieille, Prof. of English, Lycée de Tarbes, France. 


M. Mieille desires to see French and English established as world 
languages by suppressing German entirely in England, France and the 
United States in view of the fact that Germany after the loss of the Rhine 
Provinces and others will be of no importance politically, and because he 
considers the influence of German to have been detrimental. 


W. H. D. Rouse, Prof. of Latin, Headmaster of Perse School, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


Prof. Rouse would like to see the study of German eliminated on the 
grounds that modern German literature is unwholesome, having low 
ideals. He deprecates the German influence on scholarship, because it is 
scientific rather than humanistic. He holds that “German is useful, but 
one can do without it,” since Germany will be unimportant politically. 
He wants diplomats, scholars and commercial students to study German, 
but recommends Italian and Russian as more important. 


H. L. Strong, Retired Prof. of Latin, Liverpool. 


Prof. Strong hopes “that the desire to study the language of the 
enemy, who hates us with a deadly hatred, might diminish,” and that for- 
eign students will henceforth study in England. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of having a speaking knowledge of modern languages, saying 
that schools that recognize this necessity will be ahead financially. 


L. E. Kastner, Prof. of French, Manchester, England. 


Prof. Kastner thinks that German ,,as an element of culture,” is gone, 
but that it would be foolish to abandon the study of German, “a consum- 
mation which,” as far as he knows, “nobody has ever seriously advocated, 
and concerning which one need not have the slightest fear, because of the 
undoubted utilitarian value of the language.” He demands a policy, not 
in regard to German, “which is deeply intrenched in the schools,” but for 
Italian and Russian, “which will languish for want of support.” 

b. In favor of continuing and extending the teaching of German: 

C. H. Herford, Prof. of English, Manchester, England. 

Prof. Herford deplores that “nationalism as expressed by M. Mieille 
conceives of international relations only as rivalry of competing forces.” 


He believes that German will continue to be taught on account of its use- 
fulness. “The commercial motive can overcome the natural if illogical 


* The various statements here presented were excerpted and compiled by 
Professor Adolphine B. Ernst, of the University of Wisconsin. 
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prejudice.” The English would be much hampered if they were not better 
equipped than formerly, “meeting a subtle and accomplished rival who 
would bring all his former resources and his superior mastery of the 
mind and the language of the customer.” 

He then gives reasons why German can be of greater benefit to Eng- 
lish education than other languages. The great problem for England is 
to build up and enrich its civilization. The amount of foreign experiences, 
which can be assimilated by any individual, is necessarily limited. He 
shows how we profit by civilizations which are remote and foreign to-us, 
as those of Greece, Rome, Dante, and Cervantes, but it will be of use to 
individuals only. We might study civilizations closely connected with 
ours such as that of France, but we shall receive little that we do not have 
ourselves. “All vital and creative union is of the type of experiences pro- 
foundly akin to something in us and yet exhibits, springing from a com- 
mon root, some new and fortunate variation.” He finds in German this 
“eommon basis, the ground for mutual fertilizing power,” in the kinship 
of race and speech, being linked together through Danes, Normans and 
Anglo-Saxons. Though in modern development poles apart, in their primi- 
tive instincts they are very near to each other. These fundamental traits 
find expression in the same ethical ideals of truth, freedom and person- 
ality. Because variously commingled these ideals are needs for both na- 
tions; we can learn from one another what is narrow and one-sided in 
our way of regarding them. . 


R. A. Williams, Prof. of German, Belfast. 


In various articles Prof. Williams makes the following points: 

1) Studying a foreign language does not mean assimilating a foreign 
culture. Safeguards are, have native teachers and make the study auxili- 
ary to English. The proof is that students of German did not lag behind 
in doing their duty to their country. 

2) German is historically important. We study history though its 
pages are smeared with blood. “A great nation, be it for good or evil, is 
a dynamic force in history. We cannot escape it by closing our eyes. 
Better face it, and understand it. A knowledge of a nation is a safe- 
guard against its influence. Not a knowledge of German is dangerous, 
but the ignorance of it.” 

3) German culture is not the thought of a group of men nor the ideas 
of one generation. “Kultur” may be a phase, a highly objectionable one, 
of the passing day, but it does not exhaust the content of German culture. 

4) The study benefits the nation that studies, not Germany. 

5) We could neglect German only if we-were no longer confronted by 
“a very energetic, capable nation of 60 millions, wonderfully organized, 
studying thoroughly the language of its competitors. Knowledge of for- 
eign languages is one of the conditions of national existence. The nation 
which neglects this truth is incapable of looking after its best interests 
in any field.” No German history fails to contrast German knowledge of 
French with French ignorance of German in 1870, and to draw the ap- 
propriate moral. . 

6) If German is a world-language today, the Germans made it so, not 
the enlightened patronage of foreign countries. To be blind to this fact, 
hurts us, not the Germans. 


8S. A. Richards, Prof. of French, Manchester, England. 


It is a mistake to underrate your enemy, and the form of vengeance 
to cut off your nose to spite your face is not satisfying. It will avail us 
nothing to belittle Germany’s science, ignore her energy, despise her dis- 
cipline. Be sure to overlook nothing that we can learn from her. Until 
now, we had recourse in all scientific work to German books and German 
teachers. Raise English scholarship, but do not boycott German. 


Dr. Macan, Master of University College, Oxford, Eng. 


He pleads for charity, accuracy in work and better literature. “We 
are in a dark tunnel now, but our power for going on afterwards depends 
on our spiritual and intellectual atmosphere.” “Besides the Germany of 
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the newspaper there is a different Germany of history, to whom we owe 
much.” “We must interpret the spiritual and intellectual inheritance 
which falls to us from friend and foe alike.” 


E. Allison Peers, Headmaster at Felsted, England. 


Germany has a fine, virile, varied literature. Its similarity to Eng. 
lish makes it interesting. The English will think before they take any 
drastic step. It might be possible to stop the teaching of German for a 
time, but the day will surely come, when the folly of this would be re. 
cognized; we should have gained nothing, but lost a great deal. 


G. Waterhouse, University of Dublin, Ireland. 


The elimination of German will not hurt Germany, but us. Germany 
obtained its influence in England by its exhaustive study of languages. 
German is the language of the whole of Central Europe. By refusing to 
study it, we would simply benefit the middleman. The Dutch, Danes, and 
Swiss would wax fat. We study German to extract from the language and 
literature the maximum of profit—intellectual, moral and material—for 
ourselves. 


M. Montgomery, formerly Lektor at Giessen. 


Germany, as our arch enemy, is on material and spiritual grounds of 
vastly increased importance. Cramb says: “If Germany is our enemy we 
must discover his resources, the hidden foundations of his strength, probe 
his secret actions. To study German history we must learn the language. 
There is no more stainless mirror of a nation’s soul than German litera- 
ture. It is racy with German earth.” 

“German is still the tongue of the most powerful nation of the con- 
tinent. Are the great mass of Englishmen to remain forever in their 
present state of complacent ignorance about the real character of their 
mightiest competitor? Are they forever to believe that he has no soul, 
no deeper spirit than is portrayed in the works of Bernhardi? Germany’s 
“will to live” may be traced to literary and academic ideas. German has 
been made famous by the works of Eschenbach, Luther, Kant, Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Wagner, and Nietzsche. Are there 
ten writers more representative of the history of the human spirit than 
these?” 


Memorandum of the General Committee of the English Modern Language 
Association. London, June, 1917. 

In considering the position of the study of German after the war, it is 
necessary to view the question dispassionately and any change introduced 
during the course of the present war should be calmly and seriously weighed. 
Any precipitate action at the present stage likely to jeopardize the future 
position of that study is therefore to be deprecated. The question of the ex- 
clusion or inclusion of any particular language should depend on its value to 
the nation in the widest sense, and not so much on any feelings, whether of 
friendship or hostility, to the people or peoples by which it is spoken. 

In the special case of German at the present juncture we cannot dispose 
of the problem by hasty generalization. To say that if German was a good 
subject before the war it is a good subject now, contains such an admixture 
of the false and the true, that it confuses rather than clears the issue. The 
war has changed for some time to come the conditions under which we live. 

The four reasons for the study of foreign language are then given: 
1. The formal value. 2. The intellectual and artistic treasures enshrined in 
its literature. 3. Intercourse, travel, educational advantages, etc. 4. Utilitar- 
ian value from the commercial and military point of view. 

If we enter upon that longer competition with Germany by which this 
war, whatever its issue, is bound to be followed, on the unequal terms sug- 
gested by some extremists,—namely, that the Germans shall fight equipped 
with our language, learning and science as well as their own, while we rely 
only on ours,—the disadvantage to us is obvious. If we are to remain their 
enemies, we shall be more formidable enemies for knowing their language, 
and making use of their science and learning. If we are ultimately to resume 
normal relations with them, the argument becomes unnecessary. 














In view of all the facts known, we 
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imagine that few would maintain that 


the attention devoted to German in our schools and universities before the 
war exceeded the limits justified by the importance of a knowledge of German 
and German-speaking countries. We hold that it in no way adequately re- 


flected that importance. 


The study of German has inevitably suffered during the war, but we are 
of the opinion that to allow any further diminution to take place, or even to 
accept the present reduced scale as permanent, would be a national dis- 


advantage. 





Il. Korrespondenzen. 


Evansville. 

Unsere Stunde hat-auch geschlagen. 
Der Schulrat hat mit zwei Stimmen 
gegen eine beschlossen, am Ende des 
Termins den deutschen Unterricht in 
den Volksschulen abzuschaffen. Der- 
selbe besteht schon seit 59 Jahren in 
unserer Stadt. Jetzt wird er des 
Staatsgesetzes ungeachtet  hinaus- 
geworfen. Die deutschen Lehrer wer- 
den nicht entlassen, sondern alle be- 
kommen eine Gelegenheit, sich ins 
englische Lehrfach zu begeben. Das 
werden die meisten auch tun, sogar 
die alteren. Es ist besser, dass das 
Urteil iiber uns schon gesprochen wor- 
den ist, denn unsere Lage ist fast un- 
ertraglich geworden. Es wurde gegen 
den deutschen Unterricht ganz furcht- 
bar gehetzt, besonders von Seiten eini- 
ger englischer Pastoren und von Sei- 
ten zweier englischer Zeitungen. Die 
deutschen Lehrer haben sich die ge- 
meinsten Vorwiirfe gefallen lassen 
miissen. Schulratsmitglied Dr. Schnei- 
der, Pastor der evang. Zionsgemeinde, 
hat den Patriotismus der deutschen 
Lehrer und die Harmlosigkeit des Stu- 
diums eifrig verteidigt, und hat sich 
dadurch den herzlichen Dank der 
deutschen Lehrerschaft verdient. 
Auch unser Biirgermeister Bosse ist 
fiir das Beibehalten unseres Faches 
aufgetreten, aber es half alles nichts. 
Ein Trost ist es, dass weder die deut- 
schen Lehrer noch die deutsche Bil- 
dung den gréssten Verlust davon tra- 
gen werden. — Also machen wir mit 
diesem Jahre Schluss. Vielleicht ist es 
besser so — besser, dass unser Fach 
mit einem Mal von auswirts abge- 
schafft werde, als dass es vor lauter 
Mangel an Schiilern von selbst aus- 
stiirbe. H. A. Meyer. 


New York. 
Vor dem Verein deutscher Lehrer 
von New York und: Umgegend hielt 
Dr. Carl A. Krause am 2. Marz einen 


Vortrag tiber Herder als Vorliufer der 
neusprachlichen Reform. Seinen in- 
teressanten Ausfiihrungen sei das fol- 
gende entnommen: 

Wir kennen Herder als Literarilte- 
sten, Dichter, Ubersetzer, Philosophen, 
Padagogen, Theologen, aber infolge 
eines einseitigen Studiums seiner 
Werke, welche in der Suphanschen 
Ausgabe 31 Bande umfassen, sind wir 
nicht mit der Tatsache vertraut, dass 
mit Ausnahme der Phonetik alles, was 
wir in der Reformmethode entwickelt 
haben, bereits von Herder als das Vor- 
bild des Sprachlehrers im besten Sinne 
des Wortes aufgestellt worden ist. 

Als Leiter verschiedener Unter- 
richtsanstalten hatte er Gelegenheit, 
den Kern der Dinge zu erforschen, 
und im Laufe seiner Lehrtatigkeit 
hielt er 24 Schulreden, welche eine 
wahre Fundgrube von fruchtbaren Ge- 
danken sind. 

Sein Reisejournal aus dem Jahre 
1769, welches sein Entstehen der Reise 
Herders von Riga nach Nantes ver- 
dankt, zeigt Herder in seiner Sturm- 
und Drangperiode. Er stand ganz un- 
ter dem Einfluss Rousseaus, muss 
auch John Locke gekannt haben, und 
nach seiner Riickkehr nach Deutsch- 
land befiirwortete er die Einfiihrung 
des Englischen und das Studium 
Shakespeares. Seine urpriingliche Be- 
geisterung fiir das Franzésische wurde 
durch seinen Abstecher nach Paris 
sehr beeintrachtigt. 

Herder dringt auf die griindlichste 
Behandlung der Muttersprache und 
beansprucht fiir das gesprochene Wort 
die hervorragendste Stellung und 
wiinscht, dass die Klassiker durch Vor- 
lesen und nicht durch Ubersetzen wir- 
ken sollen, und er verlangt ein mdg- 
lichst tiefes Eindringen in den Geist 
der Vdélker, deren Sprachen erlernt 
werden. Schon in seiner 1771 erschie- 
nenen von der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften preisgekrénten Schrift: ,,iber 
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den Ursprung der Sprache” , dann 
aber auch spater bei verschiedenen 
Veranlassungen wettert er gegen den 
Formalismus, da er dessen Einfluss 
selbst am Korper und Seele erfahren 
hat. Seine Reformvorschlage dehnen 
sich auf viele Gebiete des Unterrichts 
aus. 

Bei alledem besteht Herder auf ge- 
nauer Kenntnis der Grammatik, da 
der grammatisch ungeschulte Mensch 
kein Leitseil in dem Labyrinth der 
Sprache habe. Jeder wissenschaftliche 
Grund miisse in der Jugend gelegt 
werden, denn ,,wer im Friihling nicht 
sat, kann im Herbst nicht ernten.” 

Sein Motto ist: Mehr Freude an der 
Schule! Er nennt Basedows Schule 
jedoch einen Stall menschlicher Ganse. 
Die Aufmerksamkeit muss erregt und 
aufrecht erhalten werden, um die Kin- 
desseele vor Erschlaffung zu bewahren. 
Der Lehrer muss ein festes Ziel im 
Auge haben. Die Menschen wollen 
keine neuerfundene Sprache erlernen, 
sondern die vorhandenen richtig er- 
fassen. thberall wird Durchgeistigung 
verlangt. Auch Fr. Riickert sieht im 
Lehrer einen Fiihrer und nicht nur 
einen Abhorer des Pensums. Stete An- 
regung soll den Keim zu eigener Be- 
tatigung entwickeln. 

Herders Programm ist: 

1. Die Muttersprache soll im Vor- 
dergrunde des ganzen Unterrichts 
stehen. 

2. Eine neuere Sprache, z. B. das 
Franzoésische, soll sich demniachst an- 
reihen. 

3. Eine klassische Sprache, womdg- 
lich das Griechische, soll eine hervor- 
ragende Rolle spielen. 

Er tritt fiir das gesprochene Wort, 
das laute Lesen ein, und das Schreiben 
sollte erst spater erfolgen. Die Grie- 
chen und Romer verdankten ihre wun- 
derbare geistige Entwicklung der 
durch mannigfache Umstande gebote- 
nen Ausbildung im miindlichen Ge- 
brauch ihrer Sprache fiir alle mdgli- 
chen Bedingungen des Offentlichen Le- 
bens. An ihnen miissen wir unsere 
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Denk- und Schreibart entwickeln, nach 
ihnen unsere Vernunft und Sprache 
bilden. 

Die Ausbildung der Rede und Spra- 
che bei Kindern und Jiinglingen, der 
er bereits im Reisejournal das Wort 
redet, behandelt er im Jahre 1796 in 
einer Schulrede als gereifter und er- 
fahrener Mann von einem héheren Ge- 
sichtspunkte aus. 

Von der deutschen Sprache sagt er: 
Unsere edle deutsche Sprache ist noch 
bei weitem nicht geworden, was sie 
sein kénnte; unsere besten Schrift- 
steller sind oft in der Schule unbe- 
kannt. 

Kleine Aufsatze, Ausziige aus Bii- 
chern als schriftliche Arbeiten sind 
die Zellen, die der Fleiss der Bienen 
baut. Nulla dies sine linea. Die 
Schreibfeder scharft den Verstand und 
macht die Seele auf wunderbare Weise 
tatig. 

Unter dem Bilde einer Symphonie 
k6nnen wir uns im Sinne Herders das 
Studium einer Sprache  vorstellen. 
Langsam leise hebt sie an, schwillt 
zum tiefen Brausen, im hohen Finale 
klingt sie aus. Aber in dieser ganzen 
Symphonie ist eine wichtige. Grund- 
stimmung: Sie ist das Draingen und 
Streben nach der Erkenntnis des 
Volkstums, dessen Sprache und Litera- 
tur wir lernen. ' 

Auf dem Grabmal Herders, das wir 
noch in der Stadtkirche in Weimar 
sehen, stehen die drei Worte Licht, 
Liebe, Leben. 

Aus Herders spater verdéffentlichten 
Briefen an seine Familie geht eine ge- 
wisse Vergramtheit hervor, aber Liebe 
ist gerade das, was Herder ersehnte, 
nicht die niedrige, sondern Liebe im 
Sinne wirklicher Humanitat. 

ok k * 


Diesem ausserst gediegenen und be- 
geistert aufgenommenen Vortrage folg- 
te eine laingere, héchst wohlwollend 
gehaltene Besprechung, an der sich 
eine Anzahl Mitglieder mit Eifer be- 
teiligte. 





Ill. Umerhan. 





Zwei Broschiiren sind vor kurzem 


von der General Education Board Literature to the Modern World”. 


“The Worth of Ancient 
Dr. 


Bryce tiber 


herausgegeben worden, die eine von Eliot zeigt, wie die Universitaéten das 
Chas. W. Eliot iiber “Latin and the obligatorische Latein fiir den Bacca- 
laureat allmiéhlich aufgeben, und er 


A. B. Degree’, die andere von Viscount 

















ist auch damit einverstanden: “The 
practitioners of these new professions 
can profit in many directions by so 
many other studies in youth, that they 
ought not all indiscriminately to be 
obliged to study Latin”. Wahrend 
Herr Eliot sich gegen die wendet, die 
jedem Studenten Latein aufzwingen 
wollen, tritt Herr Bryce der anderen 
Richtung entgegen, die Latein und 
Griechisch ganz vom Lehrplan entfer- 
nen méchte. Er verlangt nicht, dass 
alle Studenten die alten Sprachen stu- 
dieren, “but means must be devised 
whereby the study shall, while made 
more profitable through better meth- 
ods, be placed in a position of such 
honor and importance as will secure 
its being procecuted by those who are 
eapable of receiving from it the bene- 
fits it is fitted to confer.” 


Die amerikanische Verlagsfirma 
Ginn & Co. konnte im letzten Jahre 
ihr goldenes Jubilaum feiern. Als ein 
wiirdiges Andenken an diesen fiinfzig- 
sten Markstein ihrer Geschichte, die 
den Aufstieg von ganz bescheidenen 
Anfangen zu der jetzigen glanzenden 
Stellung zeigt, hat die Firma ein in- 
teressantes Biichlein herausgegeben, 
das einen geschichtlichen tberblick 
iiber eben diese fiinfzig Jahre (1867— 
1917) in der amerikanischen Erzieh- 
ung, mit der dieses Verlagshaus ja so 
eng verwachsen ist, bietet. Der Ver- 
fasser ist Dr. E. C. Moore. In der Ein- 
leitung weist er darauf hin, welche ge 
waltigen Fortschritte diese Periode ge- 
zeitigt hat, aber nirgends sei diese 
Entwicklung grésser als auf dem Ge- 
biete der Erziehung. Mit dem Jahre 
1867 sei zwar schon ein Anfang der 
verschiedenen Erziehungszweige zu 
sehen, aber es war doch ein blosser 
Anfang. In knapper, interessanter 
Darstellung zeigt er nun, welche Ein- 
flisse unser Schulwesen umformten. 
Unvergleichlich ist der Fortschritt ge- 
wesen, doch der Verfasser glaubt, dass 
nach dem Kriege unsere Schulen einer 
noch grésseren Entwicklung entgegen- 
gehen. 

Einige Angaben aus dem obigen 
Biichlein sollen hier Platz finden. — 
Im Jahre 1870 gab es weniger als ein 
Dutzend Kindergirten in den Verei- 
nigten Staaten, wovon alle mit einer 
Ausnahme in deutscher Sprache gelei- 
tet wurden. Den englischsprechenden 
Kindergarten hat Fri. Elisabeth Pea- 
body 1860 in Boston eréffnet. 1915 gab 
es 9486 Offentliche und private Kinder- 
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garten in unserem Lande, die von 
10,877 Lehrerinnen unterrichtet und 
von 486,800 Kindern besucht wurden. 

Im Jahre 1870 unterrichteten 77,529 
ménnliche und 112,986 weibliche Lehr- 
krafte an unseren Schulen; 1914 gab 
es 114,662 Manner und 465,396 Frauen 
im Lehrfach. Die Zunahme des weib- 
lichen Geschlechts hat die des mannli- 
chen um mehr als das Sechsfache 
libertroffen. — : 

Zur Zeit des Biirgerkrieges umfass- 
ten die Aufnahmepriifungen der Col- 
leges nur wenige Fiicher: Latein, Grie- 
chisch, Rechnen, Geographie, Eng- 
lisch, Grammatik, Algebra, Geometrie 
und alte Geschichte. Allmahlich wur- 
den neue Facher anerkannt, darunter 
die modernen Fremdsprachen, zuerst 
von Harvard-Universitat im Jahre 
1875. — 

Die eigentliche amerikanische Uni- 
versitat ist eine Schépfung der letzten 
fiinfzig Jahre. Die Yale-Universitit 
ktindigte in ihrem Katalog fiir das 
Jahr 1860—61 zum ersten Mal die be- 
absichtigte Verleihung des Doktor- 
titels (Ph. D.) an, Haryard nicht bis 
1872. Erst 1890 organisierte Harvard 
die getrennte “Graduate School”. 


Zu der Frage, ob die bisher ge- 
brauchlichen Textbiicher die Angriffe 
verdienen, die in letzter Zeit so haufig 
geworden sind, nimmt Herr Professor 
Thomas K. Brown Jr. von der deut- 
schen Abteilung von Haverford Col- 
lege im Philadelphia Public Ledger in 
trefflicher Weise Stellung. Der Arti- 
kel wurde im Zeitgeit vom 9. Marz ab- 
gedruckt. 

“Consider the question of the Ger- 
man textbooks. Parents, reporters, 
ex-ambassadors rail against them 
for being a part of the great insidi- 
ous plan for doing German propa- 
gandist work. Twenty pages are 
cut out of “Gliick Auf” because of a 
“colored” account of the Franco- 
German War. The phrase “Deutsch- 
land iiber alles”—about the equiva- 
lent of our “America first’— is mis- 
translated to mean something like 
“May Germany rule over every- 
thing”, and then is taken as evi- 
dence of general German depravity. 
A recognition of the greatness of 
Frederick the Great is considered 
equivalent to justification of the 
Lusitania. But items are excised 
that are apparently devoid of any 

propagandist tinge, if we may be- 
lieve the Public Ledger’s report— 
mere portraits of the Emperor and 
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Von Moltke and Bismarck, popular 
songs and poems, descriptions of 
German customs and celebrations— 
in fact, the spice of the language 
book. 

These expurgations entail, of 
course, economic loss; but they are 
unfortunate for other reasons. No 
actual teacher of German, whatever 
his sympathies, is reported as en- 
couraging them. For the only ef- 
fective way to teach a new subject 
is to create a zest for it and an in- 
terest in it. Now the language of a 
nation and the history, spiritual life 
and institutions of a nation are so 
closely connected that one cannot 
learn one without the other. And 
even if one could, what teacher 
would care to teach that way? These 
very phases of the subject are what 
lend spice and zest and interest: 
delete these, and you have merely a 
dry, philological treatice. German 
writers of textbooks of English do 
not stint themselves in sympathetic 
discussions of England and Ame- 
rica. They tell- appreciative anec- 
dotes of our great men — King AIl- 
fred, Wellington, Nelson, Franklin; 
they print national anthems and 
other poems; they describe the Eng- 
lish constitution and the weather of 
England, and in general adopt the 
attitude that the more sympathetic 
knowledge of English life and 
history the pupil has the more he 
will like English and study the 
language...... 

The third objection is even 
greater. Some day peace will be 
discussed, and thereafter for many 
years the tremendous problems of 
international reconstruction will be 
before us. Some one will interrupt 
me here to say that war comes be- 
fore peace, and nothing must be 
done to undermine nor weaken the 
warlike spirit while we are still 
fighting. But the school children 
are not fighting...... But the youth 
will grow up in a few years so as to 
influence or actually to form the po- 
licies of reconstruction.... Shall 
those policies be formed by a gene- 
ration ignorant of Germany or pre- 
judiced against Germany?.... Pre- 
sident Wilson has emphatically de- 
clared against an economic boycott; 
shall we declare a boycott on actual 
knowledge of Germany and living 
sympathy with her attitude. Knowl- 
edge is not approval. But ignorance 


begets prejudice and therefore hate. 
We all yearn for the abolition of 
armaments; let us not help to 
create a situation which invites mis- 
understanding and hatred. Let the 
expurgated passages remain — the 
scholars will read equally beased ac- 
counts of the same events in their 
French classes; and it is good for 
the adult’s soul, as well as for the 
training of the child’s historic sense 
and international sympathy to read 
and study both sides of a question.” 


In dem Lehrplan der Schulen von 
Los Angeles, Cal. (Course of Study 
for the High and Intermediate Schools 
of Los Angeles, 1916—1917) befindet 
sich folgender beachtenswerter Pas- 
sus: “No other foreign language has a 
richer and more varied literature than 
the German, and no other modern na- 
tion has accomplished so much in the 
fields of science, music, and art. But 
the Germany of to-day is also a practi- 
cal nation. Her scientists and trade- 
men are developing every natural re- 
source and are making Germany the 
rival of England for the trade of the 
world. — German can hardly be called 
a foreign language by those who call 
English their mother tongue. The 
older and more forceful part of the 
English language is Germanic, and 
the close relation between the two 
languages not only helps the student 
to acquire German but also adds to 
the value, interest, and charm of his 
work.” 

Ein halbes Jahr, nachdem diese 
Worte erschienen, hat der Schulleiter 
von Los Angeles, als Erster, den 
Deutschunterricht aus den High 
Schools einer Grossstadt verbannt. 


Der Gouverneur Stanley von Ken- 
tucky hat die von den beiden Hausern 
der Legislatur angenommene Vorlage, 
welche den Unterricht in deutscher 
Sprache in den O6ffentlichen Schulen 
Kentuckys verbietet, mit seinem Veto 
belegt. Die Unterrichtsbehérde von 
Louisville hatte gegen die Massregel 
opponiert. 


Der Schriftleiter der Amerikani- 
schen Turnzeitung macht in der Aus- 
gabe vom 3. Marz die Empfehlung, 
dass die Turnvereine dem aus der 6Of- 
fentlichen .Schule. verbannten. deut- 
schen Spsachunterricht eine Zufluchts- 
stitte gewihren. Die Vereine kénnten 
sich dadurch ausserordentlich stir- 
ken, meint er. Ein Korrespondent der 














Turnerzeitung vertritt denselben 
Standpunkt. ,,Viele Turnvereine wiir- 
den mit dem Aufnehmen des deut- 
schen Sprachunterrichts in ihren 
Lehrplan wieder zu dem zuriickkeh- 
ren, was die meisten von ihnen vor 
fiinfzig Jahren getan haben..... Die 
deutschen Turnvereine kénnen darum 
mit Stolz das Verdienst in Anspruch 
nehmen, dass sie dem zweisprachigen 
Unterricht, den Kindergarten und dem 
Turnunterricht den Weg in die ameri- 
kanischen Volksschulen vorbereitet 
und geebnet haben. Es war zum 
grossen Segen unserer Volksschulen. 
Die Turnvereine miissen nunmehr in 
Bezug auf den deutschen Unterricht 
wiederum von neuem die Pionier- 
arbeit besorgen; allein diese Arbeit 
wird sich in spiateren Jahren wieder 
reichlich lohnen.” 


Der verdiente Schulmann, Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Hailmann, ist durch einen 
Bankkrach um sein Geld gekommen. 
Der nun 82jahrige Herr wohnt zurzeit 
in Pasadena, Cal. Seine Freunde in 
Laporte, Indiana, wo er friiher Schul- 
leiter war, veranstalten eine Samm- 
lung, um ihn zu unterstiitzen. Auch 
bei uns ist er wohlbekannt. Nach Peter 
Engelmanns Tod war Hailmann drei 
Jahre lang Leiter der Deutsch-Engli- 
schen Akademie zu Milwaukee. Er hat 
sich auch durch Griindung des Erzie- 
hungsvereins von Milwaukee, welcher 
die Agitation fiir das zu griindende 
Lehrerseminar zu seiner Hauptauf- 
gabe machte, bleibende Verdienste 
auch um diese ‘Anstalt erworben. 
Lange Jahre war er ein Fiihrer auf 
dem Gebiete der Erziehung als Schul- 
leiter, als Forderer des Kindergartens, 
als Superintendent der Indianerschu- 
len, auf den Lehrertagen. Wir hoffen, 
dass ihm Unterstiitzung reichlich zu- 
fliessen mdge. 


Die Professoren W. W. Florer und 
John Dieterle, sowie die Lehrer Her- 
mann Wiegand und Richard Ficken, 
samtlich von der deutschen Fakultét 
der Staatsuniversitét Michigan, sind 
von dem Exekutivkomitee der Univer- 
sitatsregenten benachrichtigt worden, 
dass ihre Dienste nach Beginn des 
nachsten Schuljahres nicht mehr né- 
tig seien. Als Grund dafiir wird die 
erwartete Abnahme in der Studenten- 
zahl, besonders in der deutschen Ab- 
teilung, angegeben, und es heisst, dass 
wabrscheinlich auch in anderen De- 
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partements Verabschiedung unnétiger 
Lehrer vorgenommen werden wird. 
Die Zahl der Studenten, welche sich 
im vergangenen Herbst zum _ deut- 
schen Unterricht meldeten, war nur 
halb so gross wie die im Jahre 1916, 
wahrend die Zahl der Studenten, die 
mit dem deutschen Unterricht begin- 
nen wollten, um fiinfundsiebzig Pro- 
zent geringer war als vor einem Jahre. 


Der deutsch-0sterreichische Lehrer- 
bund hat nach Angabe der schweizeri- 
schen Lehrerzeitung eine Denkschrift 
tuber die Lehrerbildung erlassen. Zu- 
nachst hebt die Denkschrift die Not- 
wendigkeit der psychologischen und 
wissenschaftlichen Schulung des Leh- 
rers als Jugendbildners hervor, und 
dann beriihrt sie die berufliche Arbeit 
des Lehrers ausser der Schule, die bis- 
her noch zu sehr dem Zufall iiberlas- 
sen blieb. ,,Die Verwertung des sach- 
lichen Bildungsgutes des Volkes ist je- 
doch die unterrichtliche Ausniitzung 
der Wissenschaft, des Rechts, der 
Sitte und der sozialen Erscheinungen. 
..-- Durch diese. Arbeit wird er zum 
Volkserzieher; denn daraus ergeben 
sich die Reformen fiir das 6ffentliche 
Erziehungswesen; sie regelt den Aus- 
bau der Schule, die Auswahl der Un- 
terrichtsgegenstaénde, die Gestaltung 
der Lehrplaine; mit ihren Ergebnissen 
ist die Familienerziehung zu _ vervoll- 
kommnen; sie legt die Ortlichen Be- 
dingtheiten der Erziehung bloss und 
bringt sie ihrer Bedeutung gemiss zur 
Verwertung. Dazu bedarf der Lehrer 
soziologischer und  volkswirtschaft- 
licher Kenntnisse; er muss auch in 
der Lage sein, die Erfahrungen ande- 
rer Kulturvoélker, wie sie in deren Li- 
teratur niedergelegt sind, zur Verglei- 
chung heranzuziehen. Aus diesen Er- 
wagungen ergibt sich unzweifelhaft, 
dass die Bildung des Lehrers eine wis- 
senschaftliche sein muss, und diese 
bietet nur die Universitat. Darum be- 
trachtet der Bund die Erschliessung 
der Hochschule fiir das Berufsstudium 
der Lehrer als das unverriickbare Ziel 
ihrer Bildungsbestrebungen.” Als eine 
der aufgestellten Mindestforderungen 
empfiehlt der Lehrerbund die Auf- 
nahme einer lebenden Weltsprache ne- 
ben der Unterrichtssprache als Pflicht- 
fach. Sodann fordert er, dass die er- 
folgreiche Absolvierung einer fiinfjah- 
rigen Lehrerbildungsanstalt zum vol- 
len Hochschulstudium _ berechtigen 
soll. 


John Andressohn. 
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Marchen und Sagen. Edited by Bern- 
hard Straube, B. A., Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee. Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1918. 

Unter der Leitung Professors Ca- 
millo von Klenze und seiner Gattin 
Dr. Henrietta Becker von Klenze hat 
die Macmillan Company eine Reihe 
von Schulausgaben beliebter Stoffe aus 
der modernen deutschen Literatur 
herausgegeben, die mit zu dem Besten 
gehéren, was in neuerer Zeit auf die- 
sem Gebiete erschienen ist. Die uns 
vorliegende Ausgabe deutscher Mar- 
chen und Sagen gehért zu dieser Se- 
rie. 

Der Verfasser, dem neben einem 
Feingefiihl fiir die Schénheiten der 
deutschen Volksliteratur pidagogi- 
sches Kénnen und reiche Erfahrung 
zur Seite stehen, hat eine treffliche 
Auswahl aus dem Schatze der deut- 
schen Miarchen und Sagen getroffen. 
Sechs Marchen: Aschenputtel, die drei 
Spinnerinnen, Dornrédschen, Konig 
Drosselbart, der Froschkénig, das Mir- 
chen vom Marchenpeterlein, und drei 
Sagen: der Schéferkonig, die Tanz- 
jungfrau, Sonnenwendnacht — werden 
den Schiilern in mustergiltiger Form 
geboten. Sie sind nach der Schwierig- 
keit geordnet. Der Text hat die der 
Volkssprache eigeneForm beibehalten. 
Anderungen und Vereinfachungen 
sind nur da vorgenommen, wo sie vom 
paddagogischen Standpunkte aus not- 
wendig erscheinen. Wort-, Satz- 
und Sacherklarungen befinden sich so- 
fort am Fusse einer jeden Seite. Sie 
sind in einfachem Deutsch gegeben; 
nur in seltenen Fallen nimmt der Ver- 
fasser Zuflucht zum Englischen. An 
jede Nummer schliessen sich dann 
idiomatische ttbungen, sowie solche 
aus der Wort- und Wortbildungslehre 
und aus der Grammatik, Inhaltsfragen, 
endlich auch eine Fiille von Themen 
zu Aufsatziibungen an. Diese tbungen 
sind tiberaus breit angelegt, und der 
Lehrer wird daraus seine Auswahl 
treffen kénnen. Das grammatikalische 
Material ist so geordnet, dass es das 
fiir den Schiiler Wissenswerteste 
deckt. Die reichhaltigen ttbungsstoffe 
sind immer dem Texte entnommen und 
geben dem Schiiler die Gelegenheit, 
den in den Leselektionen gebotenen 


neuen Wortschatz durch Wiederholun- 
gen zu befestigen. Den Abschluss des 
Bichleins bildet ein Wéorterverzeich- 
nis, das, wo es immer mdglich ist, die 
Bedeutung des Wortes in deutscher 
Sprache erliutert. Haufig gentigt dies; 
wenn nicht, dann folgt auch der ent- 
sprechende englische Ausdruck. Im- 
mer sind dem Worte die fiir seinen 
Gebrauch wichtigen grammatikali- 
schen Andeutungen beigefiigt. Beson- 
ders erwéhnenswert ist noch die Fin- 
leitung. Dieselbe behandelt in fiir den 
Schiiler ansprechender Form die Stel- 
lung des Marchens und der Sage in 
der Literatur, die Eigentiimlichkeiten 
ihrer Sprache und gibt literaturge- 
schichtliche Erklarungen. Die Illustra- 
tionen, die den einzelnen Stiicken bei- 
gegeben sind, sind kiinstlerisch gehal- 
ten und werden den Zauber, der in 
den Erzahlungen liegt, noch erhdéhen. 
Auch sonst lasst die Ausstattung und 
der Druck des Buches kaum etwas zu 
wiinschen iibrig. 

Das Werkchen wird allen Lehrern 
aufs wirmste empfohlen. Wir kénnen 
uns keinen deutschen Lesekanon den- 
ken, in dem nicht auch das Marchen 
Aufnahme finden wiirde. Die vorlie- 
gende Sammlung wird im zweiten 
Jahre eines deutschen Kursus mit 
grossem Erfolge gebraucht werden 
konnen. M. G. 


Minna Von Barnhelm or Soldier’s 
Fortune by Gotthold Ehpraim Lessing. 
Translated by Otto Heller, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and 
Literature, Washington University, 
St. Louis. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1917. LXXII + 152 pp. 

It has been interesting to compare 
the translation of Prof. Heller with 
that of Ernest Bell, published in the 
Bohn Library (London, 1878) and re- 
printed by Houghton-Miffin in Prof. 
Brander Matthews’ collection, “Chief 
European Dramatists” (Boston, 1916). 

Reading them in close succession I 
was impressed with the distinct supe- 
riority of Prof. Heller’s work. In the 
First Act I noted half a dozen pass- 
ages which he rendered more accur- 
ately, e. g. I 6. Captain Markoff’s 
widow says to Major Tellheim: 

(Lessing) “Ich habe seine Equipage 
verkauft.” 

(Bell) “I have sold his carriage.” 

















(Heller) “I have sold his equip- 
ment.” 

Half a dozen other passages in the 
same act show how Prof. Heller’s 
phrasing is more natural and collo- 
quial, e. g. I 3 Tellheim to Just: 

(Lessing) “der Herr will nicht er- 
lauben, dass ich dir in seinem Hause 
sage, was du tun sollst.” 

(Bell) “he does not wish to permit 
me to give my orders to you in his 
house.” 

(Heller) “the gentleman will not 
permit me to give you your orders in 
his house.” 

But Prof. Heller’s language is not 
merely better than his predecessor’s, 
it is so distinctly fresh and vivid that 
it sounds like an original composition, 
e. g. II 1. Francisca to Minna: 

“The heart is mighty fond of echo- 
ing the mouth. If the mouth were 
equally inclined to echo the heart, it 
had long been the fashion to wear 
one’s mouth under lock and key.” 
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Minna Von Barnhelm (1767) should 
be read along with Goldsmith’s The 
Good-natured Man (1768) and She 
Stoops to Conquer (1773) and Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals (1775) and The 
School for Scandal (1777), because it 
ranks with them in excellence of 
dramatic structure and character-por- 
trayal, like them it pictures contempo- 
rary social life, and, as Prof. Heller 
points out in his scholarly, illuminat- 
ing introduction, its author conscious- 
ly directed the German writers of his 
day to English models. Major Tell- 
heim reminds one of Mr. Honeywood 
and Charles Surface; Minna will win 
the hearts of English readers as easily 
as Miss Hardcastle. 

The play was translated into Eng- 
lish twice before 1800; for many years 
Bell’s has been the standard transla- 
tion; but Prof. Heller’s is the defini- 
tive translation. Lovers of drama 
will gratefully add this piece of liter- 
ary artistry to their library. 

R. A. D. Owen. 
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